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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, November, 1899. 



CONCERNING SIDNEY LANIER. 

Sidney Lanier lived from 1842 until 1881, 
thirty-nine years, — one less than Poe. He 
published several volumes: a novel, Tiger- 
Lilies, 1867; a guide to Florida, 1876 and, re- 
vised, 1881; Boys' editions of Froissart, 1878; 
King Arthur , 1880; and the Mabinogion, 1881 ; 
lectures on The Science of English Verse, 1880; 
and a volume containing eleven Poems, 1877. 

Another volume, The Boys' /Wry, 1882, which 
had been prepared for the press, was issued 
after his death, along with two others made 
ready by his wife and his friends : lectures on 
The English Novel, 1883 and, revised, 1897, 
and Poems of Sidney Lanier, 1884, second 
edition 1891. A number of hitherto unpub- 
lished articles were also printed in the maga- 
zines. 

By 1888 some fifty notices and appreciations 
of Lanier's life and writings had appeared, 
and in 1895 Prof. Morgan Calloway, of the Un- 
iversity of Texas, compiled for his Select Poems 
of Lanier, a bibliography of one hundred and 
fifty criticisms and tributes. By that time also 
a dozen or more detached pieces of prose and 
poetry by Lanier had been issued. 

Since then other original, biographical, ap- 
preciative, and critical material has appeared. 

Original. 

What is, perhaps, the most important con- 
tribution of the period is still fresh from the 
press : a volume of collected prose pieces 
bearing the title of the professorial chair 
which the poet hoped to have created for him 
at Johns Hopkins, — Music and Poetry* 

The book is well named and, although it in- 
cludes only a small proportion of hitherto un- 
published matter, it presents, in attractive and 
permanent form, a number of pieces of interest 
for their own sake and for their bearing on 
Lanier as a man, a poet, and a critic who was 
constructing a philosophy of formal and sub- 
stantial beauty in literature and art. Several 
of the papers are fragmentary, others are un- 

i New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1898. Reviewed In 
Tlu Critic, April, 1899, pp. 365 f. 



necessarily detailed, most are poetic and phi- 
losophic rather than scientific. But all are 
penetrative and appreciative, and, for the 
most part, sound, in spite of their continual 
dependence upon constructive imagination. 
In expression they are full of incidental graces. 
The earlier portion of the volume, devoted 
to Music, reviews a number o£ classical works, 
deals with certain fundamental requirements 
in composers, and discusses the nature and 
function of music in modern life together with 
present-day means of presenting it to the pub- 
lic. Several of these five papers are examples 
of Lanier's habit of doing modest tasks thor- 
oughly well. Two Descirptive Orchestral 
Works and The Maryland Musical Festival 
are simply newspaper reports of concerts, 
with appreciations of the works rendered, and 
comments upon their composers. But they 
are so evidently the work of one who loved 
music and who knew its history and technic, 
that they are well worth preservation. The 
Physics of Music, in the form of a circumstan- 
tial demonstration of the falseness and absurd- 
ity of a review by a popular musical critic, is, 
in reality, one of the most successful of Lan- 
ier's attempts, by word and deed, to show the 
essential wrongness of the "limitation of the 
artist to ignorant work," the 

"persevering asservation that the artist, be he 
painter, musician, or other, would be no whit 
better for an intelligent understanding of those 
wonderful and beautiful phenomena which oc- 
cur when his dreams take physical form." 

It was once a hope of the poet's to become a 
lecturer on "The Physics of Music " in a con- 
servatory of music. 

Of the other papers on music, The Orchestra 
of To-day is a most successful 

" plain and untechnical account, for non-mus- 
ical readers, of the nature of orchestral in- 
struments and the work of their players." 

The philosophic discussion, From Bacon to 
Beethoven,* reaches, by an interesting course 
of reasoning, the conclusion that " music is the 
characteristic art form of the modern time," 
and may, perhaps, become " the church of the 

a Reprinted from Scribntr't Monthly for April, i!8o. 
3 First published anonymously in Liftincotfs Mafatint, 
for May, 1888. 
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future wherein all creeds will unite like the 
tones in a chord." It is interesting to compare 
this last suggestion with Emerson's statement, 
in his Essay on Worship, that 

"The religion which is to guide and fulfil the 
the present and coming ages, whatever else it 
be, must be intellectual. The scientific mind 
must have a faith which is science." 

Halfway between the Music and the Poetry 
in the volume, stands The Centenial Cantata, 
an interesting and valuable chapter, being Lan- 
ier's letter to the New York Tribune, in May, 
1876, when his Cantata was subjected to such 
widespread criticism. The paper gives a 
detailed explanation of the poem as 

" a faithful attempt to embody the status of 
poetry with regard to the most advanced 
musical thought of the time, made upon care- 
fully envolved laws and with artistic purpose." 

In the second portion of the volume, Paul 
H. Hayne's Poetry,* is a personal and critical 
estimate of that poet's Lyrics and Legends of 
1872. After taking exception to Hayne's 
praise and practice of certain poetic methods 
of William Morris's, and after pointing out 
numerous faults of tone and frequent lapses 
into the commonplace and diffuse, Lanier 
administers generous praise, finding the poems 
characteristically full of grace, rythm, and 
melody, and possessed of true feeling. This 
tribute of Lanier's to Hayne, recalls a similar 
service done by Hayne to Timrod, whose 
poems he edited and published in 1873, shortly 
before Hayne himself was aided to a New 
England publisher by the kindly offices of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Lanier's review is 
inreresting, too, in the light of Hayne's poems 
upon Lanier, and of his later publication of 
some of Lanier's correspondences 

The essay on Nature-Metaphors*' is a com- 
panion piece to From Bacon to Beethoven. 
It aims to show that the great use of the nature 
metaphor in modern, as contrasted with older 
literatures, is an evidence of man's growing 
realization of the unity of his spirit with the 
realities behind the phenomena of nature. In 
similar mood is a fragment from an unfinished 

4 Originally published in The Southern Magazine, in 1874. 

5 A Poet's Letters to a Friend in The Critic, for February 
13 and 20, 1886. 

6 Reprinted from the Southern Magazine, for February, 
187a. 



lecture on The Relations of Poetry and 
Science,? giving, from the Acta Sanctorum, 
the somewhat unfamiliar 'Legend of Saint 
Leonor' of Brittany. This was presented as 
an illustration of the poetically conceived and 
expressed central thought of the lecture: 
"The scientific man is merely the minister of 
poetry. He is cutting down the Western 
woods of Time; presently poetry will come and 
make a city and gardens." 

The most considerable essay on the volume 
is Chaucer and Shakspere? the introduction to 
an unfinished text-book for the study of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, in connection 
with Chaucer's Knight's Tale; Hamlet, with 
The Pardoner's Tale, and The Tempest with. 
The Clerk's Tale; these pieces being chosen 
as "representative of three great Phases or 
Periods through which every healthy man's 
growth naturally passes." A justification of 
the choice of plays by a study of their moral 
views, the dates of their composition, and 
their artistic structure, occupies the first two 
parts ot the paper. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream is said to 
embody the mental attitude of youth, the 
"Dream Period" of life. Hamlet has that 
realization of human problems which comes 
with manhood, life's "Real Period." In The 
Tempest man is master of the universe; he has 
emerged from struggle into triumph, into his 
"Ideal Period." The plays are further held 
to be representative of three corresponding 
periods in the life of Shakspere. His "Dream 
Period," about 1590 to 1602, produced the 
Comedies and the Historical Plays, except 
Henry VIII. His "Real Period," about 1602 
to 1608, produced the Tragedies. And his 
"Ideal Period," about 1608 to 1613, produced 
the "Forgiveness and Reconciliation Plays," 
including Henry VIII. 

By way of certain favorite theories of verse 
tones and rhythms, the author then formulates 
a "Regular System" of verse, which uses 
rimed and end-stop lines with strong and 
single endings, as contrasted with an "Irregu- 
lar System," employing many unrimed run-on 
lines with weak and double endings (he does 
not consider the caesura in the 'System'). The 
plays studied are shown to develop in usage 

7 Reprinted from The Independent, in 1885. 

8 Partly published in The Independent, in September, 1891 . 
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from the "Regular" toward the "Irregular 
System," that is, toward increased freedom 
and power. The "Rhythmic Accent Test" 
from The Science of English Verse, and tests 
of speech figure and play construction are sug- 
gested as indicating the same development. 
(This statement concerning play construction 
is questionable.) These being the premises, 

the reasoning leads to the conclusion that "a 
great artist, in growing, grows as a whole, and 
not by parts nor into monstrosities; as he 
grows 1, in his years (historically), he grows 2, 
in his grasp of the facts of Life (morally), and 3, 
in his grasp of the facts of Art (in Shakspere's 
case, 'metrically' though this is a poor term)." 

The plays having been thus distinguished, 
then are shown to be also inter-related in 
their views of man in his relations to Nature, 
to his Fellow-man, and to Art, the inter-rela- 
tion exisitng 

"of course by no intent, but solely through the 
wholeness of Shakspere's life. Given a play 
to write, be wrote it from the deepest of his 
then state of mind. Thus every play not only 
beats like the bosom of a human being, but 
beats with the rale of rhythm belonging to the 
stage of growth at which it was written." 

Thus Lanier expressed his faith in constructive 
methods of Shakspere biography, not unlike 
those employed by Professor Brandes in his 
recent volumes. 

The relations between the plays discussed 
and the three chosen portions of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, were to be brought out fully 
in the notes to the text. The third part of the 
introduction merely indicates the historic and 
logical relation between The Knight's Tale 
and A Midsummer Night's Dream, and the 
none too definite connection in plot between 
The Pardoner's Tale and Hamlet, and The 
Clerk's Tale and The Tempest. 

Almost none of the facts of this paper are 
new to scholars. But Lanier's mind was 
always a solvent which gave back the material 
with which it was saturated, crystalized in new 
and attractive forms. Instead of writing, as 
too many scholars do, in a way that makes 
them unreadable by modest students, Lanier 
gathered and prepared his material for stu- 
dents, as too few teachers do, in a way that 
commands the respect of scholars. 

The remaining three of the seven papers 
upon Poetry are, apparently, printed now for 



the first time. They are at least not mentioned 
in Dr. Calloway's bibliography. No hint of 
the history of any of the essays is given in the 
volume itself. 

A Forgotten English Poet is the title of a 
lecture or review concerning Bartholomew 
Griffin's book of sonnets to Fidessa (1596), pre- 
served in a unique copy in the Bodleian library, 
and made accessable, in limited editions, by 
Dr. Phillip Bliss, and Dr. Grosart. Nothing 
is known of the poet's history, but Lanier's 
studies of his sixty-two sonnets, — he quotes 
eight of them as examples — show them to be 
excellent in thought and structure. They 
range from lively and humorous trifling, to 
simple, direct, and sincere expressions of 
sympathy with nature, or of strong and deep 
feeling, and are by no means unworthy of the 
comparison made with sonnets of Sidney, 
Daniel, and Drummond. Had Lanier, how- 
ever, been a trifle less hard upon the 
"pottering antiquarians in whom all sense of 
pure beauty has long ago decayed, only to be 
replaced by a heartless desire to find what 
some one else has not found, without reference 
to any intrinsic value in the fact discovered," 
he might have classed Griffin's sonnet Care- 
Charmer Sleep, not as so strikingly original, 
but merely as one of the many imitations of 
Daniel's famous sleep-sonnet To Delia. 

John Barbour's Bruce consists of some five 
hundred lines concering King Robert, well 
selected from Barbour's more than thirteen 
thousand, and presented with a picturesque 
interlineartranslation, a brief introduction, and 
a few notes for young readers. The whole is 
conceived and executed in the spirit which 
prompted Lanier's edition of world stories for 
the young.9 

The introduction to the paper, The Death 
of Byrhtnoth (The Battle of Maldon), A Study 
in Anglo-Saxon Poetry, written in 1878-79, 
consists of a vigorous arraingnment of our 
times for weakening the native idiom by ne- 
glecting the robust mother tongue. Half a 
dozen pages of historical preface are added by 
one whose name has been always intimately 
associated with kindly deeds and words for 
the poet and his work. The body of the paper 
consist of a prose translation of two hundred 

His editions of Froissart;, King Arthur, Maiinogion, 
and Ptrcy, for boys . 
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of the three hundred and twenty-five lines of 
the poem, one-half (11. 1-104) for the sake of 
showing the rhythm, and the other portion 
(11. 105-184, 312-325) to exhibit the peculiar 
idioms and the use and grouping of words and 
clauses. The translations are very literal, 
being nearly always word for word, in the 
order of the original. They are more vigorous 
and picturesque than either the abstract of the 
piece by ten Brink, 10 or the complete transla- 
tion by Garnett," and admirably adapted, as 
Lanier designed them to be, to introduce the 
general reader to Anglo-Saxon thought and 
expression. One can scarcely refrain from 
quoting the splendid rendering of the familiar 
speech of Byrhtnoth (ByrhtnoS mapelode, 
bord ha/enode 11. 42 ff.), and that one of old 
Byrhtwold (1 312 ff.) which begins "Soul be 
the scornfuller, heart be the bolder, front be 
the firmer, the fewer we grow." 

On the whole, it will be evident that the 
volume Music and Poetry does not embody 
'contributions to learning,' in the technical 
sense of the term. It offers, rather, estimates 
of classic works and their producers, discus- 
sions concerning music, poetry, nature, and 
science, in their relation to one another and 
to the life of man, and means for making them 
more easily accessible and intelligible to the 
people at large. No new views of Lanier's life 
and work are suggested by the volume, but it 
confirms the previous conception that in him 
the world lost a wise and useful prose writer, 
an essayist as well as a poet. It is to be hoped 
that other of his prose pieces, such as Moral 
Purpose in Art, and his numerous papers con- 
cerning the South, may also be collected." 
Scribner's Magazine has announced the early 
publication of a series of his musical impres- 
sions. 

Biography. 

New and important biographical material 
was brought forward when, in 1894, Mr. Wm. 
R. Thayer, long an admirer of Lanier's, pub- 

10 English Literature, Book I, Ch., VIII.; pp 93 ff. of 
Kennedy's 1883, English translation. 

iz. Boston, 1889. 

12 Since the completion of this article Charles Scribner's 
Sons have issued some of these papers in a volume entitled 
Retrospects and Prospects. By Sidney Lanier, 1899. They 
have also issued, since the completion of this article. Letters 
0/ Sidney Lanier, i8bb-i884, and Bob : the Story of Our 
Mocking-Bird. By Sidney Lanier, 1899. 



lished, with appreciative comment, a series of 
some twenty letters written by the poet be- 
tween 1875 and 1880, to Mr. W. Gibson Pea- 
cock,^ the then Editor of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 

"A series of letters in which Lanier tells his 
own story, and which furnishes the public, for 
the first time, with intimate glimpses of him 
during the most important years of his life." 

The letters are of interest and value in many 
ways. They reveal the growth of such poems 
as The Symphony, the Centennial Cantata, 
Clover, Beethoven, Wagner, and Hard Times 
in El/land, from the time the poet was "taken 
with them, "until their publication. They relate 
the early and rapid popularity of Corn, and tell 
how the Psalm of the West brought a return 
of $300, The Waving of the Corn of but $15, 
Evening Song of only f 10. They recount the 
collection and employment of the material 
embodied in Florida, the Sketches of India, 
in the numerous essays and the twenty-four 
popular lectures on Shakspere, in The Boys 
Froissart, The Science of English Verse, and 
The English Novel. 

They contain also many intimate details of 
the physical, financial, and critical "opposition' ' 
the poet encountered when he entered the 
conflict of the world, "armed only with some 
dozens of steel pens." 

There is whimsical, as well as melancholy, 
interest in the fact that as George Eliot needed 
the continent while England was necessary for 
Mr. Lewes, just so the health of Mrs. Lanier 
required Northern rigor, while that of her hus- 
band demanded Southern warmth. 

The story is brightened by some of the warm 
and enthusiastic friendships the poet continu- 
ally stimulated ; those, for example, with 
Charlotte Cushman and Bayard Taylor. And 
that wife and children, nature and music 
brought more joy to Lanier than to many is a 
trite saying. The letters, too, are strangely 
full of charming brightness, cheery humor, 
and high spirits. Their language is so strik- 
ingly like the diction of the poems, that the 
real naturalness of the latter is proved as for- 
cibly as when Dr. Weir Mitchell proved the 
naturalness of Shakspere's conversations by 

13 Atlantic Monthly 74: 14-28, 181-193, July, August, 1894. 
Apparently too late for use by Dr. Calloway, although in- 
cluded in his bibliography. 
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citing certain of Queen Elizabeth's familiar 
letters. 

Clifford Lanier has also told, though with 
little charm in the telling, some new facts in 
the life of his brother. 

The most interesting of his "Reminiscences 
of Sidney Lanier''^ relate to the ancestry, 
parentage, birthplace, surroundings, and 
games, of the boy ; to the youth's love of 
nature, and music, and books ; and to the 
budding poet as student, tutor, and author of 
early and unpreserved poetic efforts. 

Here again are evidenced the amiable char- 
acteristics of the poet, his love of humor, his 
enjoyment of sensations, his realization of life, 
and his intensity of spirit. 

As biographical contributions might be 
classed poetical tributes such as Father 
Tabb's To Lanier's Flitters Miss Rich's 
Quatrain,** and Dr. O'Malley's Sonnet.*? 

One might group, also, as prose tributes, a 
recent lecture by Bishop Vincent, 18 and papers 
by Professor Calloway, 10 Miss Goodwin, *° and 
Dr. Ward." 

The honor of writing the first sketch of 
Lanier which comes near to deserve the title 
of a biography, belongs to Professor W. M. 
Baskervill of Vanderbilt University. 

His knowledge and insight make the Sidney 
Lanier in his Southern Winter's Series™ a 
really splendid study. The poet has not been 
saved from sentimental and ignorant cham- 
pions. Here is a friend who is sympathetic, 
wise, and manly. In style the study is so clear, 
natural, easy, and charming, that it recalls Mr. 
Whistler's dictum: "The work of the master 
reeks not of the sweat of the brow and suggests 
no effort." 

14 The Chautauquan 21 : 403-409, July 18, 1895. 

15 The Independent, February 7, 1895. 

16 The Dial, 22: 43, January 16, 1897. 

17 The Catholic World, 64 : 789. March, 1897. 

x8 See The Chautauquan, August 12, 1895. A Layman's 
Study of Lanier . Unpublished. 

19 The Poetry 0/ Sidney Lanier. Methodist Review, South. 
November-December, 1895 : 147-157. 

ao Two Singers of Sunrise . Poet-Lore, 9 : 407-410, July, 
1897. 

ai Four Poems of Sidney Lanier's. The Independent , 49: 
933> July »»« '897. 

92 October-December, 1896, Numbers 4, 5, 6. Barbee and 
Smith, Nashville, Tenn., 161 pp. 



Professor Baskervill employs practically 
everything of real biographical value hitherto 
published, selecting from Dr. Ward's Mem- 
orial, Dr. Calloway's Introduction, Clifford 
Lanier's Reminiscences, the poet's letters to 
Hayne, and those published by Mr. Thayer. 
He gathers other facts from Lanier's prose and 
poetry. 

New material of value is drawn from the 
note-books of the poet in youth and manhood, 
from sketches for unwritten verses, and from 
some completed, but hitherto unpublished, 
poems. Letters written by the poet, — one of 
especial interest as showing many uncompleted 
plans for prose and poetry — letters written by 
the poet's wife and brother, and reminiscences 
of friends are employed for the first time. It 
is interesting to be able to add to the com- 
ments on the poet's appearance by Mr. Ham- 
erick, published by Dr. Ward, and by the 
poet himself, published by Mr. Thayer, the 
words of Mr. Stedman and of Mrs. Lanier. 

The poet's life is epitomized in a paragraph : 

"The artist in him was cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined and bound in a life which offered no 
stimulus to the cultivation of his gift, and but 
scanty appreciation or sympathy with it." 

Criticism. 

Prof. Baskervill begins his criticism, — which 
is not an attempt at a final estimate — by stat- 
ing that the foundation of Lanier's equipment 
was music. That it was a part of his nature, 
experience, and habit, expressing itself in his 
prose, poetry, and conversation is a conclusion 
drawn from the poet's letters, from unpublished 
fragments, and from the estimates of musical 
critics. 

In conjunction with this musical nature, a 
philosophic and scientific attitude of mind was 
made evident by habits of application, schol- 
arly research, scientific inquiry, and inventive 
faculty. As evidence in support of this state- 
ment, Lanier's letters, his lectures, and his 
prose writings are adduced. 

In brief, The Science of English Verse is 
said to have had for its origin, conviction and 
reasoning which led to the belief that each art 
has its peculiar science to aid it in its function 
for the good of man. Prof. Baskervill feels 
that the poet's latest compositions went far 
toward exemplifying the value of his theories 
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of verse, and this, too, in spite of Mr. Stedman's 
feeling that the theories counseled the impos- 
sible. 

The English Novel** is also considered to 
be an expression of the scientific side of the 
poet's mind. Prof. Baskervill deduces, from 
an abstract of the volume, its reasoning that 
our time shows a growth in the personality of 
man, coincident with the development of 
physical science, music, and the novel; and, 
also, that older forms of expression being 
inadequate, resulting necessity developed the 
free and elaborate form of the modern novel. 
It is, by the way, not quite to the credit of 
Lanier's critics that discussions of this volume 
have always been based upon Lanier's an- 
nouncement of his purpose in the first lecture, 
and that no one seems to have noticed the 
manner in which the poet afterward changed 
his plan when obliged to curtail his work by 
more than one-third. 

Prof. Baskervill employs unpublished frag- 
ments and the letters to Hayne to show that 
Lanier felt the influence of science upon poetry 
to be toward increasing confidence in its sub- 
stance and toward improving its form. 

In religion Lanier, "was neither the agnostic 
nor the religionist." Art offered him a method 
of adoring . . . "without the strictures of a 
creed, . . and without the vacuity of doubt." 
His belief in the unity of artistic beauty and 
moral beauty has been familiar since Dr. 
Ward's Memorial. The poet never hesitated 
to inculate moral lessons by his writing. 

An interesting view of the poet as a critic 
closes Prof. Baskervill 's discussion of the 
prose. More remarkable for penetration and 
apt characterization than for range of sympathy 
and unerring judgment, Lanier was often, as 
in his appreciation of Morris, Shelley, Milton, 
Tennyson, and Emerson, illuminative, interpre- 
tative, and felicitous. Sometimes, as in his 
estimate of Swinburne, he was less happy. 
Temperament led him to blame Thackeray 
and to praise George Eliot both unduly. His 
trenchant comment on Walt Whitman is gen- 
erously and discriminatingly praised by Prof. 
Baskervill. 

23 The revised edition of 1897 still continues such mis- 
prints as 1820, instead of 1819 for George Eliot's birth year, 
and Miss Henschel for Miss Hennell, George Eliot's friend. 



"A man who, with pulmonary disease upon 
him, could still keep in his saddle as a soldier, 
could feel but little sympathy with one who, 
with a superb physique, preferred to serve in 
the hospital, — honorable though that service 
might be for the feebly-bodied." 

It is a contrast, strange from several points of 
view, that Lanier's poetry drew so little from 
the civil war while Whitman's drew so much. 

In the poems Prof. Baskervill, applying, for 
the first time in their study, the historical meth- 
od, discerns evidences of three stages of de- 
velopment. 

Up to 1874 music was Lanier's most natural 
mode of expression and the poems written be- 
fore that year usually lack ease and sponta- 
neity. They are often rigid, labored, and over- 
wrought. Even the best of them are con- 
strained. 

After the poet removed to Baltimore (in De- 
cember, 1873) he rapidly attained greater mas- 
tery in conception and expression. The poems 
still evidence effort and the imitation of other 
poets. But they also grow genuine, original, 
and individual. They are simpler and more 
spontaneous, fuller of fancy and imagination. 
They begin to insist on the poet's favorite 
themes of duty and sympathy. 

The third period produced Lanier's most dis- 
tinctive poems. Written according to the 
poet's own theories of verse, they have melody, 
strength, and personal flavor. They give the 
most complete expression to his ideas of 
poetry, art, and life, of nature and man, of 
right and wrong, of faith and worship. Their 
merit is yet unequal, their peculiarities are 
still marked, but 

"nevertheless distinctive, and they are poetry, 
surely the rarest product of English and 
American literature during the last quarter of 
a century." 

It will be seen that Prof. Baskervill has 
grown in faith since he wrote of Lanier in 
1895.24 

"Limited, then, as I believe he is, in regard 
to simplicity, to spontaneity, to individuality, 
to passion and to perfection, he cannot be 
called indisputably a great poet, though he 
does possess decided originality and a real 
poet's endowments." 

The division thus into periods of Lanier's 

24 Dial, 18 : 299 f . May 16, 1895 . 
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poetic development is full of interest and sug- 
gestion. It is almost as full of inaccuracy. 

The poems whieh are said to represent the 
first period, that of constraint, were, it is true, 
all written in one of the earliest years, 1868. 
But those selected to represent the second 
period, that of emancipation, and the third, 
that of freedom, were produced during exactly 
the same years, those from 1874 to 1880. And 
the most, — indeed the only — regular pieces of 
the last period were produced not before the 
formulation of Lanier's characteristic theories 
in The Science of English Verse, but after it. 
As a matter of fact, as many poems in 
Lanier's peculiar manner were written in the 
earlier (I874-1876), as in the latter (1878-1880) 
years. Corn (1874), The Symphony (1875), The 

Waving of the Corn (1876), and The Psalm of 
the West (1876), are quite characteristic as The 

Marshes of Glynn (1878), The Song of the 
Future (1878), Owl Against Robin (1880), and 

Sunrise (1880). Clover (1876) and The Crystal 

(1880), both characteristic, might have been 

written side by side. 
One is forced to hold towards Prof. Basker- 

vill's periods, the attitude of Plato's Socrates: 

"The wise and doubtful. "»s 
The best of brief articles on Lanier, is Prof. 

Richard Burton's compact critical summary in 

Mr. Warner's recent compendium of The 

World's Best Literature.* 6 
Prof. Burton makes immediate confession of 

faith in the widening of Lanier's influence into 

the general realization of his value as 

"the most important native singer the Southern 
United States has produced, and one of the 
most distinctive and lovely of American singers 
wherever born." 

A short narrative of the poet's early life, of 
his ideals of art, and of his consecration to it, 
is followed by a concise account of his literary 
career, comments on his prose work, and 
brief critical estimates of The Science of Eng- 
lish Verse and The English Novel. 

Of the poetry the technical values are first 
exploited : its glow and color, exuberance of 

95 The nameless "reviewer" in Tht Critic (31 : 45, July 24, 
1897) who writes around instead of about Prof. BaskerviU's 
book, is the instrument of retributive justice against him for 
"reviewing" Prof. Calloway's book in the same way. (The 
Dmi, 18 : 399 f. May 16, 1895.) 

a6 New York, 1897. Volume 15, pp. 8891 ff. 



imagination and rhythmical sweep ; its artistic 
effect in words, metres, and rimes ; its allitera- 
tion and tone color ; its display of new powers 
of word use and of new possibilities of metrical 
and stanzaic arrangement ; its union of music 
and poetry into real songs. 

The essential traits of the poetry are felt to 
be due to the poet's ethical earnestness and 
subtle spirituality, his fine culture and sane 
imagination, his zest for facts and moderness 
of conception, his breadth and independence 
of thought. All made him an intellectual fore- 
runner, an advanced thinker on vital themes 
of human life. 

These characteristics, when expressed in 
short and simple pieces, breathe worship, soul 
triumph over flesh, knightly devotion to 
woman-kind, and ideal relations of word and 
deed. The larger, more broadly conceived 
pieces decry the narrow standards of trade, 
exalt Americanism, and glorify the Christ. 
The poet's expressed attitude toward nature 
is that of a passionate lover, a pantheist feeling 
God in everything, a loving observer trans- 
muting his material with ideality. His poetic 
life is felt to culminate in Sunrise and The 
Marshes of Glynn. 

The limitations of the poetry are seen to be 
the occasional sacrifice of clearness to the full 
tide of utterance, the surplusage of fancy run- 
ning into the arabesque, and the extreme use 
of the poet's theories of the inter-relations of 
music and poetry. 

The conclusion expresses the now general 
feeling that longer life would have brought to 
the poet a richer and more self-expressive 
message, but that, as it is, he is to be recog- 
nized as a poet of distinction in quality and 
accomplishment, and a remarkable illustration 
of the union of high character and artistic 
production in harmony therewith. 2 ? 

It is Th. Bentzon, — Madame Blanc — who, 
having failed to find a poet for his sponsor, 
first presents Lanier to French and to Conti- 
nental literary society. She has based upon 
material gathered while in America, a study 

07 Selected to follow the essay, as most characteristic of 
the poet's work, are: A Ballade/ Trtti and tht Matttr, 
Tht Song of tht Chattahoochtt, Tampa Rtbint, part of 
Tht Marthttof Glynn, From tht Flatt, A Song of tht Futuit 
and Tht Stimtf Cup. 
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of Lanier in the Revue des Deux Mondes,** 
which contains much of interest and profit to 
"the American public, still less influenced by 
artistic literature than was France twenty 
years ago." The value of the essay is in its 
freshness of manner and its point of view. 

Its testimony concerning Lanier's theories 
of poetry is merely hearsay evidence. But 
that concerning his practice of the art is direct 
and forcible. To Mme Blanc the poems are 

"a succession of melodies, melodies sugges- 
tive, delicate, exquisitely colored, and, too, 
with certain mannerisms which uphold the 
comparison which has been made between 
Lanier and Beethoven. They allure, they 
fascinate ; indeed, I do not believe that any 
one has ever made better choice of words 
which call up visions of nature, which are in 
themselves music, color, perfume." 
" M. St6phane Mallarm6 has surely had a pre- 
cursor in America, and so has Verlaine, and 
all those who write in verse symphonies, vari- 
ations, romances without words, melodies, 
scales. Sidney Lanier was one of the first 
inventors of this art of rhythm and syllable, 
which partakes of the two arts at once. 

Mme Blanc's words upon Lanier as a critic, 
turn aside from the usual, after praising his 
delicacy, penetration, and clearness. Then 
she well says, concerning the poet's oft-quoted 
comment upon Poe's lack of knowledge, 

"Lanier forgot that, for a great poet, intui- 
tion alone suffices. If Poe did not, as he did, 
care for exact and scientific truth, — nor for any 
truth indeed, preferring, as he said himself, 
pleasure — he at least divined what he did not 
know, and life instructed him far better than 
books . . . such richness of imagination is lack- 
ing: to Lanier; that is why he so devoted him- 
self to learning." 

Being herself a critic, Mme Blanc is dis- 
criminating as well as generous. She is also 
frank. Tiger Lillies was "too prematurely 
written and is bad on the whole." The Psalm 
of the West is an "interminable chant for 
which Lanier forced his voice, elevating it to 
epic pitch, but falling at the same time down to 
the tedious." But The Marshes of Glynn and 
The Song of the Chattahoochee are as good as 
the others are bad. They are translated in 
part by Mme Blanc as some of the other poems 
are in their entirety. Sunrise, which is given in 
translation, shows 

a8 Volume 145, pp. 307-341, January 1898. The article is 
abstracted, not badly, in The Literary Digest, 16 : 12, March, 
19, 1898. 



"unequal inspiration, without doubt, uncon- 
nected variations upon a wavering theme, and 
has here and there a trace of incoherence; but 
what amplitude ! What precision also, often, 
in the images 1 How one recognizes the atten- 
tive and scrupulous observer of nature ! And 
this, without speaking of that which one can- 
not render; the intrinsic beauty of words, 
which the most skilled setters of jewels of this 
sort, — and we still have them, of the first order, 
— might well envy." 

In general, Lanier appears rather the Cava- 
lier than the Roundhead. He is one whose 
creed is a "Christian pantheism," detached 
from theology, and undogmatic. Mme Blanc 
returns more than once to praise his choice of 
words. As a Frenchwoman, she finds his 
expressions of love abnormally subtle and 
delicate. As a French critic she sees a fault 
in his didactic purpose. 

Concluding, she writes, 

"Sidney Lanier attains often to the height of 
the great American poets, and, like Walt 
Whitman, he is much more the poet in the 
absolute sense of vision, divination, and inven- 
tion, than are some stars which are reputed to 
be of the first rank. The difference is that 
their genius burned with a fixed and unstrained 
brilliance, while his gave only intermittent 
light. At the moment when he flies highest, 
one might say, an arrow suddenly arrests his 
movement and causes him to fall wounded. 
It is, indeed, just like the disease which at- 
tacked him. One knows what a struggle it 
fought against the power of his spirit, and 
nothing is so pathetic as this fall of Icarus. 
But there remains a diamond shower of beauti- 
ful verses, of images grandiose and gracious, 
of happy expressions which compose the most 
exquisite of anthologies." 

In fine, Lanier is 

"the discoverer who dies in reaching new re- 
gions. Others, after him, will explore the land 
of which he had only a glimpse. They will 
escape the perils of discovery and substitute, 
perhaps, their glory for his, as Americus did 
for Columbus." 

And thus Mme Blanc closes her study of 
Sidney Lanier, as William Sharp closed a 
recent essay upon Maurice Maeterlink, also a 
poet who caused the critics wonder and 
received excessive praise and blame, because 
he also was a pioneer. 

Prof. Baskervill has aimed to study the de- 
velopment of Lanier's work, Prof. Burton to 
estimate it as a whole, Mme Blanc to fit it into 
its place in literature. 
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The Future. 

As much as the recent publications concern- 
ing Lanier have contributed to increase in- 
terest, knowledge, and appreciation in the 
study of his work, many interesting and useful 
things yet remain to be done. 

A real comparison of Lanier, for example, 
with those American poets he has been so 
often said to excel, would yield sound and 
significant results. His celestial "harp that 
sounds when an all-love sings" is not unlike 
Longfellow's iEolian lyre rising "from earth 
unto the fixed stars." Both Longfellow and 
Bryant belong, along with Lanier, to the mul- 
titude of poets who have likened their ladies' 
eyes to "springs." While the sun appeared 
to Lanier to "await at the ponderous gate of 
the West," Bryant perceived how he "hides 
his light at the doors of the West." Whittier, 
as well as Lanier, spoke of life as a palimpsest 
writing. Lanier pictured the tides flooding 
"the uttermost creeks and the low lying lanes." 
Lowell saw them "flooding back with a ripply 
cheer into every bare inlet and creek and bay. ' ' 
Lanier has been compared frequently with 
Poe and sometimes with Whitman. It would 
be well to compare him also with Timrod and 
Hayne. 

Whoever makes out, as Dr. Holmes did for 
Emerson, a list of Lanier's reading, and traces 
the literary influences upon his work, will do 
a good service. When Lanier writes how "lips 
draw back with recent pressure pale, to round 
and redden for another kiss," one must re- 
member how Shakspere pictured the lips of 
Venus and Adonis "making them red and 
pale with fresh variety." Before Lanier wrote 
"Thus clamored his mind to his mind," Keats 
had written "But to her heart her heart was 
voluble." Shelley called the stars a cloud of 
bees before Lanier imaged the sun as a "star- 
fed Bee." Prosper M^rim^e wrote his acquerie 
before Lanier projected his. The "course of 
things" appeared "shaped like an ox" as long 
before Lanier's Clover as Goethe's Werther, 
as Norse mythology, and as the Book of 
Numbers. Lenau's "Sedge Songs" are not 
the only interesting parallel in German litera- 
ture to some of Lanier's ideas and expressions. 
Others are to be found in Grillparzer, Schlegel, 
Fichte, Schiller, and, even, Walther von der 



Vogelweide. Had not Lanier acknowledged 
his debt to Omar Khayyam, The Stirrip Cup 
might do it for him. Chaucer, Spenser, 
Crashaw, Donne, Lovelace, Marlowe, Milton, 
Pope, Rossetti, George Eliot, and Matthew 
Arnold, all expressed thoughts which appa- 
rently influenced Lanier. 

Such, and many other, detailed studies of 
Lanier are yet to be made. The time is also 
growing ripe for some large constructive study 
which shall preserve, group, and employ the 
numerous and valuable details already ac- 
cumulated. 

Clyde Furst. 
Columbia University. 



THE DIMENSIONS OF MALEBOLGE. 

Mr. Paget Tovnbee, in his valuable Diction- 
ary of Proper Names and Notable Matters in 
the Works of Dante recently issued,' gives the 
following measurements of the divisions of the 
eighth circle : — breadth of each Bolgia, one- 
half mile ; circumference of Bolgia 10 eleven 
miles, of Bolgia 9 twenty-two miles, of Bolgia 
8 thirty-three miles, of Bolgia 7 forty-four, of 
Bolgia 6 fifty-five, of Bolgia 5 sixty-six.of Bolgia 
4 seventy-seven, of Bolgia 3 eighty-eight, of 
Bolgia 2 ninety-nine, of Bolgia 1 one hundred 
and ten; the diameter of Malebolge at its upper 
rim thirty-five miles. These dimensions Mr. 
Toynbee has apparently derived from Vernon's 
computations, 2 who deduces them from the 
brief statements given by Dante, Inf. xxix, 9, 
and xxx, 86-87. In the first Vergil states that 
Bolgia 9 is twenty-two miles in circumference. 3 
In the second Maestro Adamo affirms that 
Bolgia 10 is eleven miles in circumference, and 
has a breadth of half a mile.4 Assuming that 
these measurements hold good for all the re- 
maining Bolge.the dimensions given by Vernon 
and Toynbee may be readily deduced. 

But the problem is far from being so simple 
as it seems at first. A brief mathematical com- 
putation suffices to show the incompatibility of 
the two assumptions. For, if we have two 

1 Cf. p. 356, 

a Readings on the Inferno, Vol. i, pp. xlvii-xlviii. 

3 " miglia ventiduo la valle volge." 

4 " Con tutto ch'ella volge undid miglia, 

E men d'un mezzo di traverso non ci ha." 
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